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into English than French. I suppose this is just because there is 
so deceptive an appearance of similarity between the vocabularies 
and constructions of the two languages that it is easier for a 
man to fancy himself able to translate from French accurately 
than to make a like mistake about a classical language or even 
about German. 

A. E. Taylor. 
University of St. Andrews. 

The Notebooks of Samuel Butler. Selections arranged and 
edited by Henry Festing Jones. London : A. C. Fifield, 1912. 
Pp. xii, 438. 

In 1871 George Meredith, in his capacity of reader to the 
publishers Chapman & Hall, rejected a book by an anonymous 
author, called "Erewhon." Yet "Erewhon" was to become 
almost famous in Samuel Butler's lifetime; it actually brought 
him a small profit, whereas he lost money on all his other books ; 
and Butler's position is now secure among the few men of 
letters who have left their imprint on our age. There is in this 
fact, as there was in the whole of his curious career, something 
of the surprising quality of a really good joke. It is almost 
incredible, so essentially does he seem a voice of the present day, 
that Samuel Butler (1835-19,02) was born in the reign of Wil- 
liam IV. He was a grandson of his namesake, the headmaster 
of Shrewsbury School. After taking a first class in the classical 
tripos at Cambridge, he prepared for ordination in London, liv- 
ing among the poor and doing parish work. This led him to 
doubt the efficacy of infant baptism, so that he refused to take 
orders and emigrated to New Zealand, whence he returned to 
London at the age of twenty-nine, and, exchanging his sheep 
run for the art school, commenced painter. One of his pictures 
is in the national collections. He had already written on Dar- 
winism and on the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus, but 
his first important work was that fascinating satire "Erewhon," 
with its mixture of gravity, imagination, and paradox. This 
was followed by "The Fair Haven," an elaborate piece of irony 
purporting to be a defense of "the miraculous element in our 
Lord's ministry." During the rest of his life, which was passed 
tranquilly in London, with annual holidays in Italy, he wrote 
to please himself and a few friends; if he won no general rec- 
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ognition, he got much fun from defying. the publie and the 
literary and scientific pundits. He trod heavily on the toes of 
the scientists in three biological works, attacking Charles Dar- 
win, and advocating the view that heredity is the same thing 
as memory. Another scandal was his discovery that "The 
Odyssey" was written at Trapani in Sicily, and that Homer was 
a woman. He also put forward a theory of Shakspere's Sonnets. 
Among the hobbies on which he wrote were various questions of 
Italian art, and the music of Handel. "Erewhon Revis- 
ited" is a continuation and improvement of "Erewhon," 
and his posthumous book, "The Way of All Flesh," which is 
largely autobiographical, is, for wit and bitterness, one of the 
best novels in the language. He kept copious notebooks, — it is 
no use, he said, putting a pinch of salt on the tails of our 
thoughts; they must be shot down at once, — which he was al- 
ways posting up and decanting into his books. These notes 
have now been edited and arranged with pious care by his 
friend Mr. Jones, for whose work, by the way, no praise can 
be too high: the index is the best thing of the kind the present 
writer has ever seen. Any one who dips into the notebooks will 
at once see why it is important that a page of this Journal 
should be consecrated to Samuel Butler. 

For, by a fantastic stroke of fate, the temper of Butler's mind, 
while it made him an isolated crank in his own generation, 
preeminently fits him to be the guide, philosopher, and friend 
of every ante Men nee in the present day. The reason is that, 
as a literary figure, he represents all that is best and soundest 
in modern tendencies, and at the same time leads a revolt against 
our prevailing vices of flabbiness, pretentiousness, and hypoc- 
risy. It is not a question of the merit of his actual theories, 
but rather of the spirit that animated them, and of the per- 
fection of his style. He is a great writer because his style fits 
his attitude towards life as its skin fits an animal; never, since 
the eighteenth century, was such consummate ease and sim- 
plicity, such point, such nervous energy. Nonsense is not 
avoided ; he was the originator of the fantastic vein since worked 
by Bernard Shaw: yet every word is a deadly hit against some 
piece or other of current humbug. "What he chiefly preached in 
life and morals was the supreme virtue of compromise, — that 
compromise which is, after all, the basis on which are erected 
all our schemes of wealth and power. He was fond of saying 
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that the whole duty of man lies in contriving to serve both God 
and mammon at once, and that humor is the only way of doing 
this with dignity. Now the serving of God and mammon at 
once is, however we may veil it, the grand discovery of our 
sober, disillusioned age, which has outgrown the cruder enthu- 
siasms of Ruskin or of Carlyle. If Butler himself violated this 
canon of commonsense by his quixotic attacks on reputations 
which he thought inflated, the trait is an endearing one and 
has left us a legacy of first rate satire. In ethics, his doctrine 
of compromise made him an out-and-out hedonist : to be a child 
of grace you must avoid saintliness and priggishness, and turn 
naturally towards happiness. He makes the language of Chris- 
tianity, a religion otherwise uncongenial to him, serve his pur- 
pose, by emphasizing that side of it which is a protest against 
hypocrisy. In philosophy, his detestation of the temper that is 
always defining and getting everything clear-cut, his sense that 
if you only go deep enough, you always come to a contradiction 
in terms, made him, though he was one of the clearest and pre- 
cisest of writers, all unknowingly the father of Pragmatism. 
All definitions, he held, ultimately refer to human convenience, 
and the following passage (p. 302) would have delighted "Wil- 
liam James: "Obvious convenience often takes a long time 
before it is fully recognized and acted upon, but there will be 
a nisus towards it as long and as widely spread as the desire 
of men to be saved trouble. If truth is not trouble-saving in 
the long run, it is not truth: truth is only that which is most 
largely and permanently trouble-saving." 



Sydney "Waterlow. 



London, England. 



Etudes de Morale. Par. P. Rauh. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 
1911. Pp. xxv, 505. 

This book has been compiled from courses of lectures given 
by the late M. Rauh at the Bcole Normale and the Sorbonne 
by nine of his former pupils, MM. H. Daudin, M. David, G. 
Davy, H. Pranck, R. Hertz, R. Hubert, J. Laporte, R. Le Senne, 
and H. Wallon. These gentlemen are to be congratulated on 
the able manner in which they have performed their task, which 
has evidently been one of considerable difficulty ; and M. "Wallon, 
who contributes the preface, is quite justified in the claim that 



